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_ @Aprorney GENERALS OFFICE, 
Austin, Teras, November 2, 1867. 
$ On retiring from office it is incumbent upon me to give in the 
Horm of a report an official statement of the business that came 
Mvithin my charge, and to accompany it with such suggestions in 
Regard to the administration of the law as the public welfare 
Bppears to demand. 
E No Reports have been made to me in regard to the suits directed 
Mo be instituted in behalf of the State during the time I filled this 
Bce under Provisional Governor Hamilton, and.so short a time 
mas clapsed since my appointment under the present administra- 
Son, that nothing has transpired touching those suits and the 
Wither pending suits in which the State is concerned, worthy of 
hention. 
it The opinions delivered to the Heads of Departments are on file 
mith the officers at whose instance they were prepared. They are 
Mot recorded in this office, because the opinion book in which they 
Mould be inserted, was not delivered to me by my predecessor, 
mo retained it in order to have his official opinions and corres- 
mendence neatly recorded, until too late a period to admit of their 
Bsertion. 
@ Shortly after entering upon the discharge of the duties of my 
mice, I addressed communications to the Commissioner of the 
meneral Land Office requesting him to furnish certain statements, 
Mich he did as soon as the investigations requisite ta their com- 
metion could be made. These statements are appended with the 
megestion that they demand further attention." 
The first of them shows the amount of land scrip, (viz. 145,600 
res, ) issued from the General Land Office, and to whom, during 
fe earlier period of the not yet ended rebellion and war, and paid 
= with what is called “confederate money.” That the scrip so 
med is null and void, and should be so declared, there can be no 
bt. Its recognition as valid would be a wrong to every owner 


iB These tabular statements are omitted because they are too voluminous to 
@rrinted in a reasonable time. 
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of a good title to land in Texas, with whose land it might ceme. 
into competition; and besides, would be justly offensive to the 
national Government. 

The second of these statements consist of an elaborately full 
showing of the financial condition of the General Land Office 
while administered by Capt. Stephen Crosby, as Commissioner, 
It appears that the books of that officer make it manifest thats 
deficit of money due the State and individual depositors, existed 
when Capt. Crosby was removed, amounting in the aggregate to 
$17,839 34, in coin. f 

For so much of this sum as is due the State, viz: $14,073 24 
he and his sureties may, and should be held responsible. 

Tt is further evident from this statement that the interest of the 
public would be better served were it provided by law, that here 
after no money should be paid directly into the General Lani 
Office, and that all fees and dues chargeable by that office shoull 
be deposited on warrant of. the Comptroller, based on a statement 
of the Commissioner, in the Treasury. 

It may not be amiss in this connection to call attention 
to the duties and labors imposed by law upon the ofių, 
which I am about to leave, and hence, of which I can sped 
with impartiality. They are amply sufficient to occupy th’ 
whole time of four active and -industrious members of the lemi, 
profession, not diverted from their work by any private bus ! 
ness. To do justice to the defence of mandamus suits, t 
claims and suits in favor of the State, to estates without hein 
to the preparation of State cases brought up by appeal, to cor | 
porations,—besides the preparation of opinions, of correspo 
dence, and a personal attendance upon the Supreme Court 4) 
three points, requires more time and thought than any one pers 
can give, even though he should permit nothing else to interfer | 
In this opinion my predecessor fully concurs. The Attorney; 

General should be allowed competent assistants, and no law offic | 
‘ef the State, while such, should be permitted to continue to ad | 
er to accept employment in any matter of private litigation. 
The inefficiency and delay in the administration of the law, bd! 
civil and criminal, merits special attention. The delay in cit 
suits is often so great as to amount to a denial of justice. In th 
class of suits too many oaths and too many suretyships are pr 
vided for. ‘The first affidavit for a continuance” offers a pr 
mium for and an immunity to false swearing, and should in » 
event be abolished. There should be a mode provided whereby 
citizen may have his property judicially bound, se that he m 
not be compelled to entangle his friends and neighbors by sure 
ships. 
To guard against stay and appraisement Jaws, a provision shot 
Be inserted in our Constitution similar to that existing in the W 
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stitution of New Jersey, prohibiting the Legislature from passing 
any law ‘depriving a party of any remedy for enforcing a con- 
tract which existed when the contract was made.” (Vide Sedg- 
wick on Stat. and Const. Law, 696.) 

The Civil Law of Texas needs to be reformed and to have its 
defects supplied in the following additional matters. 

An original should constitute the record of every instrument 
required by law-to be recorded. 

There should be a registration of births and deaths, as well as 
of marriages. Bo toes 

Tax sales of land should be abolished, and the payment of 
taxes with interest, in case of a failure to pay, enforced by a pro- 


` hibition of the registration of any instrument affecting the title 


save on the proof of the payment of the taxes, with interest. 
Juries should not be required, where liquidated demands, the 


' execution of which is not denied, are sued upon. 


Interest should not exclude any person from being a witness in 
a civil cause. 
Only a single execution properly directed, and to be supplied 


_ in case of loss, should be issued upon a judgment. 


Terms of courts should be abolished, and all our tribunals 
should be like Admiralty Courts, always open for business save 
on Sundays and holidays. 

These suggestions may be regarded as Utopian and impracti- 
cable, but on slight investigation it can be ascertained that every 


' one of them (excepting, perhaps, that in regard to taxes,) is now 


the law in almost every civilized country in the world. 

In a word, our civil statutes need to be reformed so as to give 
prompt justice to the people, and with a constant view of the 
principle that, one who is wronged should be reinstated as near 
as may be, in the condition in which he was immediately be- 
Jore he was wronged, and at the cost of the wrong-doer. 

The condition of the administration of Criminal and Penal 
law in Texas is truly deplorable. Asa physician before deter- 
mining what remedies should be applied, must ascertain the na- 
ture and extent of the disease, so a Government before legislating 
further against crime should obtain full and accurate criminal 
statistics. The reports of District Attorneys and Clerks, (so far 
as such have been made,) received at this office, are meagre and 
unsatisfactory. At best, they only show what indictments have 
been found and what disposition has been made of them. No pro- 
vision exists for obtaining statistics of the vast mass of crime for 
which from various causes indictments are not found. The re- 
cords of appealed cases, in some instances, as in the case of Spence, 
a freedman, from Bell county, show that torture was resorted to, 
but in other cases, as in that of Charles Thompson, a freedman 
from Williamson county, whose feet were burned until the skin 
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burst open, they are silent on that fact. Noone has thus far 
been indicted for inflicting torture. Officers of the law admit 
verbally that, in general, a freedman who is guilty of crime, can ` 
be convicted and punished, but that it is next to impossible to con- 
vict and punish a white man; and, indeed, acknowledge that a 
white man cannot be convicted and punished for a homicide, es- 
pecially if it be of a freedman. 

I learn from all sources that human life has never been less pro- 
tected by law in Texas than at the present time. 

A military officer of high character has informed me that since 
the surrender of General E. Kirby Smith, and until the first of 
. July last, one hundred and forty murders, chiefly of freedmen, had 
been committed in a county in which he was on duty. Another 
stated to me that while a member of the staff of the late Brevet | 
Major General Griffin, he was for a time in a county in a differ- 
ent region in which twenty homicides were committed in the 
course of one month. The counties referred to certainly show an , 
average of crimes of violence above that of the remaining 126 
organized counties of the State; but taking three homicides per 
county as the average number per year, as was stated by the late’ 
Judge Buckley in his charge to the Grand Juries of his District, 
and it follows that not less than 884 per year are committed, or 
rather, were committed before the rebellion and war, which has 
certainly not improved the morals of the people. I am satisfied 
that this estimate falls far short of the truth, as may be ascer- 
tained by a reference to official statements, imperfect as they are, . 
on file. ` 

These appaling facts cannot be ignored or suppressed. The 
whole truth should be ascertained and stated and an efficient pro- 
tection to life afforded by law. 

If Sheriffs will aid in packing juries, and if juries will not 
convict for crimes against life, at least a remedy should be at 
forded so far as practicable by civil suit. The provision of the 
Common Law which holds the right of civil suit to be merged in 
the felony, should be repealed, and a right of civil action for ex- 
emplary damages given independently of a prosecution and conr 
_ Viction, or, a failure to prosecute and convict for crime. The 
statute of February 2d’ 1860, (wide Paschal’s Dig. p. 98,) is in- 
sufficient. A statute better planned and of greater scope is needed. | 

The too great size of the geographical State of Texas is, per; 
haps, one of the greatest obstacles that exist to the enforcement: 
of law and the maintenance of order. To attempt to govern eco] 
nomically and well a State which contains over five times mor; 
square miles than the great State of New York,’ and which 


’_* According to the Compendium of the United States Census of 1860, New 
York has 46,000 square miles, and Texas 237,321 square miles. The repor 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Offico of Texas for 1859, sets forth 
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has scarce any facilities for intercommunication is to attempt an 
impossibility. A letter can go by mail from Austin to any capi- 
tal city of Europe, and a reply to it can be received with more 
promptitude and certainty than one can be sent to and answered 
from very many of the counties of Texas. A division of Texas 
into five States, as is contemplated by the Joint Resolution of 
Annexation, would be a finality, and would greatly conduce to effect 
the leading objects of a government founded on equality before 
the law-——protection, education and internal improvements. 
Appended hereto as a part of this report will be found a report 
which was some time since submitted to the officer in command of 
the District of Texas, on the pretended “public and general laws” 
of Texas of 1866. It sets forth briefly in the first instance the 
“laws” levelled against the freedmen, and in the second instance 
such as are directly or indirectly hostile to the United States gov- 
ernment and to the loyal citizens thereof. It does not embrace 
the “special laws” of that year which, with a few and unimpor- 
‘tant exceptions, amount in the aggregate to an ingenious system 
-of rewards to persons who were active as politicians, editors, offi- 
_ cers military or civil, blockade-runners, contractors, -&c., &¢., in 
-behalf of the rebellion. 

Tn leaving office, I file herewith a printed opinion touching the 
pretended legislation of the rebellion, and likewise a printed copy 
of my letter of resignation. 

I again solemnly protest against the attempt that is made to 
put upon the people of Texas, who did not make and who never 
-have sanctioned them, the pretended “laws” of the rebellion. 
The registered voters are “the people.” 

The leading propositions bearing upon the claims of the pre- 
ttended legislation of the rebellion, the so-called “laws” of 1866, 
Finclusive, are briefly as follows: 

The Congress of the United States cannot go beyond the Power 
of Attorney under which (and which alone) it acts—the Consti- 
tution of the United States. ? 

The legislation of the rebellion was made within the limits of 
gthe United States, and not only without, but against the authority 
kof the national Constitution—the continuously supreme law of 
sthe land. Such being the case Congress could not, without ex- 
ceeding its warrant of attorney recognize or confirm it, and Major 
General Sheridan could not derive from Congress any power with 
which that body could not be clothed by the Constitution. Be- 
fides, neither Congress nor Major General Sheridan is justly 
chargeable with having attempted to inflict upon Texas so unpro- 
gvoked and so grêat a wrong. Under the Constitution of the Uni- 


È 
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phat Texas contains 274,356 square miles. Mr. Pressler, the present Chief 
Draughtsman of the General Land Office, estimates that Texas contains 
55,578 square miles. l 
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ted States a rebel “law” cannot be legalized. A rebel official 


act, where found to be indifferent in its character, may from con- 


siderations of public convenience be validated, but even that should — 


not be done save with an express proviso tothe effect that neither 


the United States Government nor any loyal citizen thereof | 


should in any manner or to any extent be prejudiced thereby. ~ 

Considerations of policy do not warrant a sworn officer of the 
law to abandon propositions and conclusions established by reason 
and sanctioned by authority ; hence I adhere to the positions I 


have taken. A correspondence with able jurists in other States - 


who had previously arrived at the same views, has confirmed me 
in the conviction that they are correct and true, and that like all 
truths, they will stand the test of time. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


PRETENDED LAWS OF 1866 AGAINST THE 
FREEDMEN. 


The foundation of what are termed the Laws of Texas of 1866 | 


is the Rejected Constitution of 1866. Tf it is null and void, 
because incompatible with and hostile to the Supreme Law of the 
Land, the Constitution and Laws of the United States, all that 
has been built up upon it must be null and void also. By refer- 
ring to Art. 3, Secs. 1,5 and 10; to Art. 4, Sec. 16; to Art. 8; 
to Art. 10, Sec. 2; and to Ordinance No. 11; the incompatibility 
of the Rejected Constitution of 1866 and its hostility to the 
Constitution of the United States may be clearly perceived. 


The main object kept in view by those who made that instru- : 
ment, and of those who devised the pretended laws based upon it , 


was the restoration of African Slavery, in the modified form o 
peonage. This object is very distinctly foreshadowed by the 


aid ee E A A 


s 


peculiar phraseology of Art. 8, which sets out by declaring that ; 


“í African Slavery, as it heretofore existed,’ (only,) is regarded ; 


“ 
2 


as having been abolished, not by the people of Texas, but “ by > 


the Government of the United States, by force of arms.” That 
such was the intent and purpose alike of the unauthorized Con- 
vention and Legislature of 1866 will be more fully apparent on 
reference to the following of the pretended Laws and Joint Reso- 
lutions of 1866, made to carry that Constitution into effect : 
Ch. 80, p. 76—the so-called Labor Law.—-It provides expressly 
for a system of peonage, though without using that term, in many 
respects similar to the peon system abolished by the Liberals of 
Mexico a few years since, which Maximilian was unable to restore 
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{t is directly epposed to the 18th Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, and te the Civil Rights Act. i 

Ch. 82, p. 80—Against persuading, enticing and tampering 
with Laborers. This is in furtherance ef the above, and is subject 
to-the same objections. 

Ch. 78, p. T70—Defines “ Persons of Color.’ The sole object 
of this law was te defeat equality before the law—justice; to 
discriminate on account of race. This is subject to the same 
objections. f : 

Ch. 59, p. 89—Restricts the right of persons of color to testify 
in certain cases. Subject to the same objections. 

Ch. 128, p. 131—Defines the rights of persons of color. 
Subject to the same objections. It is restrictive, giving them no 
more rights than free persons of color had during. the existence 
of African slavery. It takes special care not to declare them tò 
be “ citizens.” 

Ch. 185, p. 160—-Exempting from sale under execution a 
certain amount of the property of every “citizen.” A very 
ingenious thrust at the freedmen. Subject to the same objections. 

Ch. 92, p. 90—Makes the carrying of fire-arms on enclosed 
Jand, without consent of the land-owner, an offence. It was 
meant to operate against freedmen alone, and hence is subject te 
‘the same objections; 

/ Ch. 146, p. 170—As te public schools for whites (only.) 
Subject to the same objections. 

Ch. 154, p. 195—-Providing for indigent white children (only.) 
Subject to the same objections. 

Ch. 164, p. 203—Donates land to white settlers (only.) 

ubject to the same objections. 

Ch. 180, p. 225—Jury Law, for whites only. Subject to the 

me objections. This pretended law has been obviated by the 
jury order of Brevet Major General Griffin. 
Ch. 53, p. 48—Organizes a new County Court system. This 
onerous Act was devised ehiefly in order that rebels might be able 
fo get at the freedmen without waiting for the semi-annual terms 
of the district courts. It is subject to the same objections. 
| Ch. 68, p. 61—The Apprentice Law. It provides for 
‘moderate corporeal chastisement.’? This Act seems to have 
been framed in ignorance of Sec. 990 of Oldham & White’s Di- 
gest, which it should either haye amended or repealed. It is 
subject to the same objections. 
Ch. 102, p. 97-~— Provides for special cars on railroads for 
preedmen. Subject to the same objections, and hence obviated by ' 
eo order of Brevet Major General Griffin. 
Ch. 111, p. 102—The Vagrant Act. The latter part of Sec. 
l of this Act ig insidiously leveled against the freedmen, who are 
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10t even mentioned as such in it. Subject to the same objections 
hat lie to the whole of the system of which it forms a part. 

Ch. 120, p. 119—Provides for employment of convicts for 
setty offences. Intended for the freedmen, and subject to the 
same objections. 

Ch. 125, p. 126—The ‘Stay Law,” delaying the collection 
of debts. It prevents freedmen dependent upon their immediate 
sarnings from collecting their wages. Subject to the same 
dbjections that lie to the whole system. 

Ch. 64, p. 64—Gives a lien on crop. An ingenious device, 
whereby a man who rents land and hires laborers to cultivate it 


may be enabled to avoid paying the laborers. Subject to the » 


same objectiops. Believed to have been obviated by an order of 
Gen. Kiddoo. 


Ch. 132, p. 184—For the assessment and collection of Taxes. 


Said to be substantially the “ Confederate Act” re-enacted. It 
is cumbrous in its machinery, complicated, and unjust. Under 
it more than double the tax due is frequently collected from 
freedmen who cannot read the notices, and against whom 
mileage is charged and received in consequence. By military 
circular No. 15, current taxes are made payable under the Act, 
the circular being the law. 

Ch. 153, p. 192—For employing convict labor on rail-roads. 
A very ingenious feature of the peon system. It does nat men- 
tion the freedmen, but was devised with an especial reference to 
them. Subject to the same objections. 

Ch. 178, p. 221—To amend the rebel Sunday Law of Decem- 
ber 16, 1863. Said to be modeled on one of the Blue Laws of 
Connecticut, only it ingeniously provides that laborers not hired 


specially to work seven days in the week may, on sugar planta- | 


tions, &c., be made to work on Sundays in certain cases. 
Subject to the same objections that lie to the rest of the system. 

Ch. 186, p. 2836—Militia Law. It makes the militia to consist 
of “able-bodied free white male” inhabitants. Subject to the 
same objections. 

Joint Resolution No. 4, p. 260—For the removal of the U. S. 
Troops. Their presence being the chief protection afforded the 
freedmen, the attempt to remove them is a part of the system 
stated, and is subject to the same objections. | 

Joint Resolution No. 18, p. 166—The refusal to ratify the 
14th proposed Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. As the first section of this amendment guaranties freed- 
men their civil rights as citizens of the United States and of the 
States in which they reside, the rejection of the amendment is not 
cnly subject to the same objections, but is subject to the further 
objection of being a rejection of a condition precedent sinc 
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imposed by the Military Reconstruction Act. By that Act, an 
acceptance of the 14th Amendment is made indispensable. 

Query—tIs not Ch. 177, p. 221, (the Deg Tax Law,) aimed 
at the freedmen also? 

It is to be observed that all of the foregoing General Acts and 
Joint Resolutions, (24 in number,) were approved by Ex-Gov. 
Throck morton, who also signed the Constitution and Ordinances 
of 1866, on which they are based. He was probably removed 
from office on account of his sustaining and executing the same, 
together with some forty odd other pretended General Laws, and 
a larger number of pretended Special Laws, hostile in their char- 
acter to the United States Government and its loyal citizens, 
white and colored. . 


PRETENDED LAWS. 


Based upon the Rejected Constitution of 1866, which are 
incompatible with the Constitution of the United States, 
and are either directly or tndirectly hostile to the United 
States Government, and to the loyal citizens thereof ; in 
addition to the twenty-four pretended General Laws leveled 
at the F’reedmen. 


Ch. 6 and 65, and Joint Res. No. 22, pp. 6, 64 and 272— 
Making appropriations for 11th Legislature. 

Insidious attempts to legalize the two preceding rebel “ Legis- 
latures.” Ifthe bodies that claimed to be the 9th and 10th were 
not legislatures because they were made up wholly of ‘ public 
enemies,” and were carried on during the existence of active hos- 
iilities against the United States Government, the pretended 
Legislature of 1866, could not by any possibility be “the 11th 
Legislature.” 

Ch. 10, p. 7—Lays off Texas into Congressional Districts. 
This “Act”? “gerrymanders” the (geographical) State with a 
special reference to the vote for Governor Pease at the last gener- 
al election, so as to make it impossible to elect a loyal member. 

Ch. 12, p. 10——-Provides for a rebel military organization un- 
der pretext of defence of the frontier. Not permitted to be ex- 
ecuted by Brevet Major General Griffin. 

Ch. 80, p. 833—Provides for a special term of the District 
Court for Davis county, which is the rebel name for Cass county. 

The name of Cass county was changed during active hostilities 
expressly to dishonor Gen. Cass on account of his loyalty, and 
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to honor Jefferson Davis on account of his disloyalty. This pre- 
tended law was enacted te validate the change. 

‘Ch. 81, p. 28—-Supplementary to ch. 10, p. 7. 

Ch. 33, p. 24—Makes appropriation under ch. 12, p. 10. 

Ch. 84, p. 25—Relieves Assessors and Collecters where tax . 
has been collected “in treasury warrants, or other liabilities : 
of the late Confederate States.” ; 

An attempt at a recognition of the so-called * Confederate | 
States,” and at the same time to legalize the official ‘collection of » 
rebel paper just as though that was not a crime. : 

Ch. 35, p. 26—Creates Judicial Districts. Under the pretext - 
of doing this, this pretended act was artfully framed to throw out 
office twe of the three loyal Judges elected. On being apprised « 
of the fact Brevet Major General Griffin promptly restored them * 
to office. a 

Ch. 36, p. 28—-Supplementary to the preceding. K 

Ch. 41, p. 82—An apparently public act devised to determine 4 
a pending suit. $: 

sae legislation is as reprehensible in morals, as unwarrantable 4 
yn law. a 

Ch. 48, p. 40-—Creates the unnecessary office of State Libra- $ 
rian to provide for the charge of a damaged and broken lot of g 
books which originally cost $5,000, and which would not now g 
bring at public auction $1,000, the salary of the Librarian for § 
One year. f a 

This “aet”? is a job to pension the editor of a rebel newspaper 
because he had been private secretary to Jefferson Davis, and] 
Secretary of State under the rebel Governor of Arizona, and§ 
who when appointed by, and acting under Governor Throckmor-| 
ton, had not yet taken the amnesty oath. ; 

Governor Pease promptly removed the ineligible incumbeni g 
and left the office vacant, declaring that it should so remain. 5 

Ch. 51, p. 42—Appropriates $5,000 to pay for a then unpub] 
lished law treatise, which as the Constitution of 1866 is rejected, § 
is no authority as to a very material portion of its contents. $ 

Another job. ” 

Ch. 69, p. 67 ——Confirms grant of lands to a rebel railroad $ 

Ch. 79, p. T4—Provides for sale of school lands. be 

Owing to the rebellion they will not bring their value, so thg 
ezus? of education is made subservient to the interest of lanijm 
speculators. 2 

A blew at public sehools. ; = 

Ch. 85, p. 88—Creates the county of Hood “in honor of Gen. 
: i Bn) of the late Confederate army.” (See notice of chiag 

Comment upon this is unnecessary. 


Ch. 86, p. 84—-Amends genera] railroad law, 


i 
i 
ij 
1 


RR TT ere no neg, 
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| As most, if not all of the railroads of Texas were used with 

kthe consent of their officers to aid and abet the rebellion, the Uni- 

Lied States Government may yet enforce the Confiscation Act of 

August 6, 1861, against them. At all events, the State when 

freorganized and re-admitted may see how far they have complied 

‘with existing laws, and may enforce its lien. 

t Ch. 90, p. 79—Authorizes Guardians and Administrators to 

Fcompound. 

t Query—Is this done to obyiate sales made for “C. S.” paper, 
and instalments made in “‘ C. S.” bonds; or, is it a sly mode of 

sanctioning them? ` Perhaps widows, orphans, and loyal creditors, 

Fwould be decidedly better off if such an “Act” had never been 

passed. - 

Ch. 91, p. 90—Enables those who, by rebelling, caused certain 

Bcounties to become disorganized, to take advantage of their own 

rong. Most probably, like Ch. 41, p. 32, this Act is a general 
law prepared with reference to a special case. 

B Ch. 93, p. 91—To levy taxes. 

$ It makes specie the basis of valuation instead of legal tender 

motes—is opposed to the U. S. Legal Tender Act. 

| Ch. 95, p. 93—For the sale of University Lands. 

& It does this when, in consequence of the rebellion, and of the 

mvant of confidence, caused by the disloyal convention and legis- 

ature. of 1866, the lands would not bring near their value. 

FAnother attempt of rebel politicians to take advantage of their 

pwo wrong. A job combined with a speculation at the expense 

pf the cause of public education. 

E Gov. Pease put a stop to this scheme. 

f Ch. 98, p. 95—A cool appropriation of $25,855 33 of the 

School Fund—which, under our accepted and unrepealed State 

Constitution of 1845-6, ought to be inviolate-—to the State Rev- 

pnue account. : ; 

E Every thing opposed to our accepted State constitution (as 

gnodified by the amendments to the U. S. constitution and the laws 

passed thereunder) is hostile to the U. 8. constitution. The pre- 

ended legislation of 1866 shows a spirit of hostility to public 

mducation for the whites almost as bitter and determined as that 

manifested towards the public education of the freedmen. 

£ Ch. 118, p. 105—Provides for the Public Printing. 

E This “Act” carries into effect an ingenious scheme to subsidize 

$ rebel press by covertly paying the highest, not the lowest, price 

mr public printing, (See remarks on Ch. 48, p. 40.) Ses. 12 

Æ contrary to the U. S. statute touching legal tender, and is re- 

Markable alike for- the ideas it aims to embody and the grammar 

fe which they are expressed. 

í On inquiry at the comptroller’s office, it can be ascertained how 


wv 
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much in coin, or in currency at coin rates, has been paid for public 
printing, as well as what sort of printing it has been. 
Ch. 117, p. 111—Appropriation Act for Expenses of 1866. 
Functus officio, but bad. (See remarks on Ch: 175, p. 218, 


st.) 

Ch. 118, p. 117—Provides for the issue of bonds for Frontier 
Defence. 

An attempt to do this by a disorganized (geographical) State 
under a rejected constitution—a Provisional Government while 
the state or condition of war yet continues—is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Ch. 119, p. 118—An attempt to legalize judgments rendered 
by “public enemies,” not unfrequently against loyal citizens, be 
fore the state, or condition of war is declared by Congress to beat 
an end, and at the same time to repeal a law in regard to jude 
ments, enacted by competent parties under an accepted constitution, 

Ch. 121, p. 120—Supplementary to Sequestration Act of 
March 15, 1848, &c. 

Subject to the objections urged against the foregoing. 

Ch, 122, p. 122—To establish an Industrial Board. , 

Not permissible. (See remarks on Ch. 118, p. 117, and Ch. 
119, p. 118.) Besides, it is a job to give salaries to ex-“ C. 8” 
officers. | 

Ch. 123, p. 125—Sets apart one acre for a U. SB. Military 
Cemetery. 

An inexcusable and ill-timed display of animosity towards th 
dead of those whose patriotism, courage, and endurance, mait 
tained our national cause by victories in the field. In the 
convention of 1866, U. S. soldiers were said to be, when living 
“the scum of the earth,’ and their remains, after they were deat. 
were spoken of as “ vile dust,” which might, by a too close prox: 
imity, contaminate the remains of the rebel dead. Hence, th: 
acre was set apart for them by the legislature. Ft is to be noted} 
that the men who used the brutal epithets cited are described ty 
the Supreme Court of the United States as being “none the les 
enemies because they are traitors.” (2 Black’s Reps., p. 674 

Ch. 124, p. 125—Amends District Court Act of March 16, 
1848. Provides that unknown heirs may be ‘represented hy 
Attorney. 

An arrangement far more advantageous to disloyal attorne 
than ta loyal unknown heirs. f 
`- Prabably, like Ch. 41, p. 32, an apparently public and gener 
act, artfully devised to dispose of a particular pending suit. 

Ch. 188, p. 160—Provides for a bonded Receiving Olerki 
the General Land Office. 

An adıoit device for apparently ‘locking the stable after t 
horse has been stolen after the coin in the General Land Off 
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had been exchanged for “Confederate paper,” and nobody held 
Bresponsible for it. A Job. ; 
= Ch. 140, p. 168-—Provides for enclosing the State Cemetery. 
É A shabby display of disloyalty, for it appropriates only $1500 
Hor a rough wooden fence, instead of providing sufficient for a 
@permanent wall. This was done by a legislature which, by Joint 
BResolution, No. 5, p. 261, appropriated $2000 to exhume and 
Mreinter the body of an ex-U. S. officer, who was not born in 
@T'exas——whose domicil, when he was killed, was in the free State 
bf California, where his widow and children yet live—who never 
Bought but one battle for the “Confederacy,” was defeated and 
Mell in that, and whose christian and surname our legislators did 
fot know, for they spelt it wrong three times consecutively in the 
Beaption and body of their Joint Resolution! Truly, they must 
Bhave been hard run to find a subject for a rebel pageant. Ex- 
EGov. Throckmorton’s reflections on Generals Sheridan and Griffin, 
fio his funeral discourse, are in print and need no comment. 
E Ch. 141, p. 165—Increases salaries above the difference between 
{oin and currency. 
m The spirit of this enactment is apparent. 
E Ch. 145, p. 169—Hstablishes a six months’ limitation to suits 
I zainst “C. S.” Receivers and other rebel officers. 
= All mention of this “Act” is omitted in the index. It is 
gaoroughly rebel in spirit, and is evidently intended to practically 
ercpeal the Act of the U. S. Congress of July 11, 1864. suspend- 
eg the running of the statutes of limitations in the rebel territory- 
im Ch. 148, p. 185—University of Texas established. 
@ This is attempted in a disorganized State that has not established 
BE much as one free public school. Contrary to the Civil Rights 
pct, and, besides, a job. 
} Ch. 150, p. 188—For the collection of State Arms. 
f Well enough, if the so-called “Confederacy” had conquered 
fhe United States. 
E Ob. 151, p. 189—For publication of Reports of the Rebel 
pupreme Court. ; 
f This “Act” has two objects—to legalize by implication the 
mecisions of the rebel Supreme Court, and to cause U. S. currency 
® be paid for the publication of the same at an arbitrarily fixed 
mscount. Besides, it creates another job. As to the character 
f the decisions of the rebel Supreme Court, see Er parte Louisa 
Berry, 26 Tex. R. pp. 23-4, and Ib. pp. 404-5. 
T Ch. 152, p. 191—Supplementary to ch. 95, p. 93—For sale 
Æ University lands. (See remarks on ch. 95, p. 93.) 
k Ch. 165, p. 204—For collection of back taxes—Rebel war 
: = inclusive. Stopped by an order of Brevet Major General 
ritn. 
i Ch. 167, p. 208—For the issue of bonds for School Fund. 
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By ch. 98, p. 95—A portion of the School Fund is uncensti- 
tutionally appropriated, and this Act aims to n y the place of 
that together with the rest of that spoliated fand by bonds, be- 
fore Texas is reorganized and re-admitted. The Constitution of 
1866 being rejected, this is unauthorized, 

Ch. 174, p. 212—Grants lands to railroad companies. 

How many of these corporations have forfeited their charters 
-from a non-compliance with the statutes of the State? How many 
of them are subject to condemnation and sale by the U. States 
Government? How many of them are chartered by the pre- 
tended Legislature of 1866 ? 

Ch. 175, p- 2183—-General appropriation act for 1867-8. 

Defective, extravagant and unauthorized. Needs to be supplied 
by a military order. 

Ch. 176, p. 219—-Empowers towns, counties, &c., to create 
funded debts. 5 

Wrong in principle, even were the rejected Constitution of 1866 
in force. 

Ch. 183, p. 228—Regulating fees of office. 

Tt ought te be entitled “ An act regulating the value of United 
States legal tender treasury notes in certain cases,” as it makes 
those notes legal tender at a discount adjusted arbitrarily for each 
fee, contrary to the United States statute as to legal tender. 

Ch. 188, p. 255—-Makes United States District Clerks the 
custodians of “ ©. S.” District Court records, and makes trans 
cripts thereof evidence. The coolest piece of impudence, combined 
with disloyalty, of all! Comment upon it is needless. 

Ch. 189, p. 255—Creates the office of State Engineer. 

This is a good job for rewarding some rebel officer, or politician. 
Useless. Governor Pease has removed the incumbent and lef 
the office vacant. 

Ch. 190, p. 257—For assessment and collection of the U. §, 
Direct Tax. 

Unnecessary and unauthorized. It aims to throw the fees for 
collecting the U. S. Direct Tax into the hands of rebels, and i 
so devised as to cause loyal men who have already paid the Uni- 
ted States Direct Tax to a United States officer, and who are i 
eonsequence careless as to pretended State legislation in regard 
to it, to pay a-second time. 

It is to be observed that the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 
has apes the further collection of this Tax until January 
1, 1868. 

Ch. 11, p. 9—An act to provide for elections in certain cases 

É is really intended to restore all rebel State officers except 
Assessors and Collectors, to office, “‘ where no election was held 
er ordered, prior to the expiration of the Provisional State Gov- 
ernment, on the 18th August, 1866, in accordance with the law? 
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in force.” Of course it refers to the rebel “laws” as being iz 
force. 

Perhaps this pretended law shows the spirit of the rebellion 
more fully and distinctly than any other in the volume. 

Ch.45, p. 88-—Appropriates $2,000 for removing obstructions 
m Sabine Pass, “placed there by the authorities of the Con- 
federate States Government,” &¢. Loyal men should not be made 
to pay for this, but rebels alone. . 

Ch. 46, p. 8&—Legalizes election of Judge ang District Attor- 
ney in 12th District, neither of whom could register or take the 
test oath, and one of whom has since been removed frem the 
Judgeship by or at the instance of Brevet Major General Rey- 
nolds. 

Joint Resolutions 6, p. 262; 8, 263; 9, 268; 10, 264; 16, 
, 268; 21, 271; and 23, 272, in addition to those specified as 
hostile to the freedmen, are all to a greater or less extent opposed 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States—the supreme 
law of the land. : ` l 


Ope en, 
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